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on his father's body. As it was no longer in dispute that
he had died of cancer, the only object can have been
publicly to emphasise the fact that they had been right
when they had diagnosed his illness as such and had
recommended an operation which might have extirpated
the growth, had not Mackenzie, with the backing of the
Crown Princess, intervened. The palace which, a fort-
night ago, had been christened Friedrichskron by his father
reverted by the Emperor's orders to its former title, the
New Palace. His father's will, executed on April 12, was
brought to him, and in it he read words addressed to him-
self : ' I wish to have it set in evidence as rny unbiased
personal opinion that I entirely acquiesce in the betrothal
of your second sister with Prince Alexander of Battenberg.
I charge you as a filial duty with the accomplishment of
this my desire.' Before his father was buried, William
wrote to Prince Alexander saying that he forbade the
match, owing to (the profound conviction previously held
by my late deceased grandfather and father.'1 It was
his intention, as it was also Bismarck's, to obliterate his
father's brief reign and all that appertained to it.

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by his wife and his
eldest son, came to Berlin for the funeral, which took
place on June 18: it was only three weeks since he had
been there for the marriage of his nephew and niece,
Prince Henry of Prussia and Princess Irene of Hesse.
An untoward incident occurred which in its sequel vastly
increased the mutual dislike between William and his
uncle. The Prince of Wales well knew how his brother-
in-law had detested the blood-and-iron policy of Bismarck,

1 Ludwig, Kaiser Wilhelm II, p. j6. Bismarck asserted that the Emperor
Frederick, like himself, regarded the match as a mesalliance, but had
yielded to his wife's insistence. Busch, Bismarck, iii. p. 185.